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NOTES AND QUEKIES. 
Notes. 

Letters of Lieutenant-Colonel William Harcourt in 1777. — The fol- 
lowing interesting letters are reprinted from Mr. G. D. Scull's Evelyns in 
America, pp. 244-9: — 

To Earl Harcourt. 

" Camp near Philadelphia, 
" 7th October, 1777. 

" Dear Sir, — The public papers will give you the detail of our operations 
from the time of our landing at the head of Chesapeake Bay, till we took 
possession of Philadelphia. The manoeuvre in order to turn the right flank 
of Mr. Washington's Army, strongly posted upon the Heights of the River 
Brandy Wine, would have done credit to any General, and the action which 
followed must have been decisive had we been fortunate enough to have had 
a few Hours more of daylight. The immediate consequences of this victory 
were the capture of Eleven pieces of artillery, with between 4 and 500 
Prisoners. Our Army was weakened by two very considerable detachments, 
but presuming upon their superiourity, had taken a position perhaps too ex- 
tensive for their numbers, upon the heights of Germantown, and within six 
miles of Philadelphia, which it covered. Mr. Washington, exactly apprized 
of our numbers and situation, made a forced march on the night of the 3rd, 
and at break of the day the next morning, under cover of a remarkable 
thick fog. made three attacks upon the right, centre, and left of our army. 
The Yagers upon the left, and the 1st Battalion of Light Infantry advanced 
in front of the right, not only maintained their Posts, but soon drove the 
Rebels, though, as I have already said, the weather was so thick that a body 
of them got into, and plundered, the camp of the Light Infantry, while an- 
other corps attacked them in front. A moment of the day was critical ; the 
2nd Bat" of Light Infantry posted upon a Road a mile and a half in front of 
Germantown, found itself attacked, and in fact opposed to two very heavy 
columns. 

" Under these disadvantages it stood a considerable time, but at length 
overpowered by numbers it gave way, and was driven within a mile of Head 
Quarters. The 40th Regiment which supported it was also forced to retire, 
but to the honor of Colonel Musgrave, who commands it, six companies with 
him threw themselves into a stonehouse, where they gave the first check to 
the progress of the rebels, and maintained their Post till supported f(rom 
the) Line. 

" The day ended with glory, and we continued the pursuit at least nine 
miles beyond the field of Battle. Our loss of men was not considerable, but 
it fell heavy upon the officers; General Agnew and Colonel Baird are 
amongst the killed, Colonel Walcott badly wounded. That part of the Regi- 
ment with which I happen to be cantoned near Philadelphia, did not get up 
till the action was nearly over. 

" 1 have only to repeat the assurance of my affection to Lady Nuneham, 
my sister, Brother, &c, &c, and 

" I am, Dear Sir, 
" Ever your most Dutiful and most affectionate." 

(Not signed.) 
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To Earl Harcourt. 

" Philadelphia, 26th Oct. 1777. 

"Dear Sir, — Lord Cathcart having altered his plans of service in conse- 
quence of his being appointed Aide-de-Catnp to Sir Thomas Wilson, I have 
not as yet had an opportunity of paying the attention which is due to any 
young man who is fortunate enongh to deserve your good opinion. 

" I endeavoured in a former letter, to give you an account of our opera- 
tions as far as the action of German Town. It is with some concern 1 am 
to acquaint you that our affairs have not since that time worn the same 
flourishing appearance. It was absolutely necessary we should open a com. 
munication with our Fleet, and it was accordingly determined to begin with 
making ourselves master of the Fort upon Mud-Island, which, with that of 
Ked Bank on the Jersey Coast, and the Oheveaux de Frize between these 
two points, effectually command the navigation of the De Lawar. Alter 
several fruitless attempts to dislodge the Enemy from this post, it was at 
length resolved to land a corp in the Jerseys, and if possible to take the Bat- 
teries on that side by a Coup de main ; unfortunately, our intelligence was 
bad, and what was represented as a Battery erected entirely against the 
ships and open behind, proved a very strong Fort with a deep-ditch. Colo- 
nel Dunop who commanded the Hessian Grenadiers, y e Regiment of Mire- 
bach and the Yagers destined for this service, made his attack on the even- 
ing of the 22nd, but after sustaining a very heavy fire from the Fort, the ships, 
and the floating Batteries, was at length obliged to retreat with the loss of 
26 officers killed and wounded, 127 men killed, and above 200 wounded. 
Dunop himself, very justly the pride of the Hessians, and undoubtedly aa 
excellent officer, received two wounds, which it is feared will prove mortal, 
and was left a prisoner in the hands of the Enemy. The day after this affair 
a disposition was made to storm the Fort upon Mud-Island under cover of 
the Fire of our Ships, but by some accident the 'Augusta' of 64 Guns was 
burnt, and the Merlin sloop having run on shore was also destroyed, so that 
the operation was obliged to be deferred. 

"All these checks, following so close upon the back of each other, together 
with the account (which we are still very unwilling to give credit to) of 
General Burgoyne's Army having been obliged to lay down their arms for 
want of Provisions, must necessarily reduce us to the defensive for the rest 
of the Campaign, and will probably oblige us to evacuate a conquest which 
I have ever been of the opinion should not have been thought of till a junc- 
tion with the Northern Army was effected, but which, circumstanced as we 
are at present, cannot be maintained, Having gone through this description 
of the present state of our affairs, I shall only add that, desirous as 1 may 
have been to return to you during the Winter months, I do not expect that 
such a favour will at this time be granted, and I shall therefore endeavour 
to remain satisfied till some better opportunity presents itself. I shall beg 
my most affectionate remembrances may be made to Lady Nuneham, my 
sister and Brother, &c, &c, and I am, 

" Dear Sir, Ever your most Dutiful 
and most affectionate. 

(Not signed.) 

" P. S. Your letter of«the 5th of June by Lord Cathcart, and that of my 
brother of the 1st of May by Captain Vaughan, are the last I have received. 
I doubt whether you have received all my letters." 

To Lord Nuneham. 

" Philadelphia, 29th Nov., 1777. 
" My dear Brother, — The reduction of the Forts upon Mud-Island and 
Red Bank having at last given us possession of the navigation of the De 
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Lawarr, our campaign draws near to a conclnsion : and though we may still 
affect to hold the language of driving the Rebel Army over the River Sus- 
quehannah, I am inclined to think our Operations will be confined to little 
more than the procuring such supplies of Provisions and Forage, as will 
enable us to pass our time somewhat more at ease than during the last 
Winter. 

" You have before this time heard of the misfortune of our Northern 
Army. Whether this event will produce an alteration in the Administra- 
tion, or that L. G. will have strength enough to opiniatre this business for 
another year, must soon be determined ; but be assured, that if the Canada 
Army had penetrated, America would not even then have been conquered. 
With respect to my friend, General Burgoyne, though I expect he will be 
blamed by the people and sacrificed by the Minister, I take comfort in the 
persuasion that whenever his Conduct can be enquired into, it will appear 
that no exertion on his part has been left untried, and that the loss of his 
Army was unavoidable from the moment we sailed from New York. 

" Having received no letter from you of a later date than that of the 1st 
of May, you may be sure I wait with impatience the arrival of the Septem- 
ber Packet, not without hopes that it may bring me His Majesty's leave to 
return to England for the remainder of the Winter. 

" I hope it is unnecessary for me tf> repeat the assurance of my duty to 8. 
H., or my affection to Lady Nuneham and my sister. 

" Yours ever, &c." 

{Not signed.) 

John Vining. — Kent, on Delaware, November 21, 1710. On the 13th 
Day of this Month, died near Salem, in West Jersey, the Honourable John 
Yining Esq., of Dover, Speaker of the House of Assembly of the Lower 
Counties on Delaware, Chief Judge of the Supreme Court, and Prothono- 
tary of Kent, in which he resided ; a Gentleman greatly beloved both for his 
private and public Virtues. 

— Although the characterizing deceased Persons, may have become gene- 
rally suspected of Partiality, by Reason of the accumulated shining Epithets 
too often indiscriminately, and with fond Profusion applied on such Occa- 
sions ; yet, in the present Instance, we are certain of keeping clear of this 
Disgrace, being resolved to draw rather with a sparing Hand, even where 
much higher Colouring would be no more than barely doing Justice. We 
shall only mark down the plain Language of all who were acquainted with 
Mr. Yining. — Endued with intellectual Talents very respectable, he pos- 
sessed a Disposition which gave them still an advantageous safe Direction. 
Having a full commanding Sense of moral and religious Obligation, he was 
careful to observe each himself, and desirous of promoting their Influence 
and Operation in others. He was temperate, modest, prudent, just, sincere, 
patient, and benevolent. His Friendships were formed deliberately, and 
with Discretion. They were maintained with Firmness and a generous 
Warmth ; for no Man could have a kinder Heart. In his Family, he was 
really a Pattern of those good Qualities which never fail to render the 
domestic State reputable and happy. His Temper, which at all Times was 
calm and equal, expressed itself there in peculiar Mildness and Benignity. 
A tenderer, or more faithful Husband there could not be; nor a Father 
who loved his Children with a sweeter Affection, and watched over them 
with a more rational manly Solicitude ; nor a Master who used his Servants 
with greater Gentleness and Humanity. In the several Offices he bore in 
the Government, his Conduct was fair, irreproachable and uniform. His 
Opinions, in Matters relative to Freedom, Property, or Life, were plain, 
solid and decisive. He entertained a very high Regard for all the well 
determined Claims and Rights of Mankind. And while he paid a due 
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Deference, even to the critical and strictest Adjudications of Law, still his 
greatest Pleasure was in the more obvious Dictates of common Sense, and 
the milder Admonitions of Equity. Let it just be observed farther, that 
what gave him so distinguished a Place in the Esteem of the People, and 
for which his Memory will long be dear to them, was his constant Readiness 
to oblige and comfort those who needed his Assistance ; so that he was often 
stiled among them, ' The poor Man's FRIEND.' Such was the viorthy 
Person whose Death is much lamented by all who knew him, — but inex- 
pressibly lamented by those who knew him best. — Pennsylvania Chronicle, 
Nov. 26-Dec. 3, 1770. 

The following letter is from Theophilus Bradbury, member of Congress 
from Essex County, Massachusetts, to his daughter Harriet, wife of Major 
Thomas Hooper. It describes a dinner at President Washington's, and 
gives an account of the interior of the old Congress Hail still standing at 
the southeast corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 26, 1795. 

Dear Harriet : In compliance with my promise I now sit down to 
write, and, though I have nothing material to communicate, I am influenced 
by the pleasure it gives me, at this distance, of conversing with my children 
in the only way which I can. Last Thursday I had the honor of dining 
with the President, in company with the Vice-President, the Senators and 
Delegates of Massachusetts, and some other members of Congress, about 20 
in all. In the middle of the table was placed a piece of table furniture 
about six feet long and two feet wide, rounded at the ends. It was either 
of wood gilded, or polished metal, raised only about an inch, with a silver 
rim round it like that round a tea board ; in the centre was a pedestal of 
plaster of Paris with images upon it, and on each end figures, male and 
female, of the same. It was very elegant and used for ornament only. The 
dishes were placed all around, and there was an elegant variety of roast beef, 
veal, turkeys, ducks, fowls, hams, &c. ; puddings, jellies, oranges, apples, 
nuts, almonds, figs, raisins, and a variety of wines and punch. We took our 
leave at six, more than an hour after the candles were introduced. No lady 
but Mrs. Washington dined with us. We were waited on by four or five 
men servants dressed in livery. 

Perhaps you have a curiosity to have a description of Congress Hall ; it 
is a large, elegant brick building, the north end on Chestnut street. The 
Bepresentative's room is on the lower floor. The Speaker sits in a large 
arm chair with a table before him like a toilette, covered with green cloth, 
fringed. The Speaker's seat is elevated about 2 feet and is on the west side 
of the hall. The members' seats are 3 rows of desks, rising one above an- 
other in the form of a semi-circle, opposite the Speaker ; these are writing- 
desks with large armed chairs with leather bottoms. There is a lock and 
key to each desk and places on the desks for ink, pens, sand and a plentiful 
supply of paper. There are two fireplaces, on each side of the hall with 
stoves. 

There is a good deal of room outside the semicircle, or, as we speak, 
" without the bar," to which we introduce strangers to hear the debates, and 
where considerable numbers are always in attendance, as well as in the gal- 
lery which is at the north end. At the south end, without the bar, there is 
an area or half circle with three large windows looking into a large square 
or walk, the only mall in the city, and two doors from the hall open into it. 
There are holes for the Southern and Eastern mails into which we deposit 
our letters to be carried to the Post Office by the doorkeeper. 

The Senate chamber is over the south end of the hall ; the Vice President's 
chair is in an area (like the altar in a church) at the south end. The Sena- 
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tors' seats, two rows of desks and chairs, in a semi-circle, but not raised from 
the floor. The floors of both halls are covered with woolen carpets. The 
lower room is elegant, but the chamber much more so. You ascend the stairs 
leading to the chamber at the north end and pass through an entry having 
committee rooms on each side ; in that on the east side of the Senate cham- 
ber is a full length picture of the King of France, and in the opposite room 
is one of his Queen ; the frames are elegantly carved and gilt. They are 
superbly dressed, with the insignia of royalty; hers, I think, is the finest 
picture I ever saw. She is tall and a fine form ; her eyes are blue and her 
countenance expressive ; she approaches near to a beauty. Alas ! how little 
did they dream of the dreadful catastrophe awaiting them when they sat for 
these pictures. They were presented by the king. 

There is a building on the east side of the hall on Chestnut street for 
offices, connecting the hall with Pennsylvania state house, in which their 
general court is now sitting; this is as large a building as Congress Hall, 
and these buildings form the north side of the square or mall. 

But I suppose you are tired with my description. In my present want of 
a social domestic circle, the pleasure of it would in some measure be supplied 
by letters from my children and friends, and I doubt not you will consider 
this a motive for writing. Yon will give my sincere regards to Maj. Hooper 
and tell him that by employing a leisure hour in writing to me he would 
give me great pleasure. 

I am your affectionate parent, 

Mrs. Hooper. Theoph Bradbury. 

The Edwards Papers, Being a Portion of the Collection of the Letters, 
Papers, and Manuscripts of Niniau Edwards : Chief Justice of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky : first and only Governor of Illinois Territory : one of 
the first two United States Senators from the State of Illinois : third Gov- 
ernor of the State of Illinois. Edited by E. B. Washburne. (Chicago 
Historical Society's Collection, vol. iii.) 8vo., 633 pp. Chicago : Fergus 
Printing Company, 1 884. 

While this, volume is not as readable as the first of the series (History 
of the English Settlement in Edwards County, by George Flower), we 
believe its historical importance to be as great. As a collection of letters, 
it possesses neither the continuity requisite to form a complete biography of 
Governor Edwards nor the general interest in every case to warrant its pub- 
lication. Nevertheless, it contains so much of local interest, and contributes 
so largely to the political history of the West and the country in general, 
that its importance will increase as the interest in such subjects is developed. 

The letters of General Joseph M. Street are lively and entertaining, and 
his description of Peoria in 1827 can hardly fail to remind the reader of 
the " Eden" of Martin Chuzzlewit. There is also a good account of Prairie 
du Chien in 1811. But the best touches of personal experience are given 
in the letters of poor Hooper Warren, depicting his efforts to establish a 
paper in Galena in 1829. He arrived there on the 17th of May, and found 
but a portion of his printing materials had been received. Business was 
then greatly depressed, lead commanding only from $1.75 to $2.00 per 100. 
Merchants were endeavoring to collect their debts, and were closing up 
their business. In about thirty days the first number was ready for the 
press, and then it was discovered that the keg of ink had been left behind. 
Over three weeks were lost in obtaining a supply from St. Louis. His partners, 
two physicians whom he had instructed in the art of type-setting, would 
work only a few hours at a time, and would then succumb to the allure- 
ments of the card or billiard-table. The finances of the establishment were 
in a poor way from the start, a bill of $152 for papering proving an almost 
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insurmountable obstacle. Besides this, Warren found that his partners 
were in the habit of settling the firm's accounts with the merchants for ad- 
vertising by obtaining articles for their private use. He was obliged to 
resort to the same methods to secure the necessaries of life, and there seems 
to have been something like a rivalry between the partners, when an adver- 
tisement was obtained, who should be benefited by it. The credit of the 
whole town was at a low ebb, but it did not interfere with the citizens' en- 
joying themselves. "Thank God," wrote Warren, "the winter is almost 
over ; and I hope it is the last I shall ever spend in Galena, unless I am 
better prepared. Since the commencement of cold weather there has been 
nothing here but balls, parties, gambling, and frolicking. Men who cannot 
pay a cent of their just debts find no difficulty in spending $20 or $30 a 
week in these amusements. These parties are general in this "place, the ex- 
ceptions but very few. I am sorry to say that my partners come in for 'a 
large share of this description." The politics of the paper was another 
stumbling block. The doctors could not agree. At last it was decided by 
the majority that the State Government should be supported, and that the 
columns of the paper should be open to communication from the opposing 
party. It was found necessary, however, to confine the criticisms of the 
editor in the minority to articles which had been submitted to the public, as 
it gave the paper rather a piebald appearance to have a leader printed on 
one page adversely reviewed on another. It is needless to say that the 
Galena Advertiser did not succeed. 

A matter, however, of broader interest than these local incidents will be 
found in the correspondence of Gov. Edwards while a U. S. Senator. The 
letters of that period show how early the custom of Senators recommending 
candidates for Federal appointment in their respective States tended towards 
the establishment of what is now considered a right. F. D. S. 

Capture op the Gilbert Family. — In The Pennsylvania Gazette for 
May 3, 1780, we find the following contemporaneous account of the capture 
of the Gilbert Family, the narrative of whose sufferings is well known to 
bibliographers on account of its rarity : — 

" Philadelphia, May 3d. By a gentleman who arrived yesterday after- 
noon from Northampton county, we have the following disagreeable intelli- 
gence, viz. : On Tuesday morning, the 25 ult., Mr. Benjamin Gilbert's 
house and mill, on the Mahony, about 4 miles above Gnaden Hutten, 28 
miles from Bethlehem, were burnt, and the whole family, viz., Benjamin 
Gilbert and his wife, with two daughters and a boy, Jesse Gilbert and his 
wife, lately married, Andrew Huger, a day-labourer, and two or three persons 
going to the mill are either killed or carried off. Another son of Mr. Gil- 
bert, with his wife and a child, who lived half a mile higher up on the creek, 
are also missing, and his house burnt. Samuel Dodson's daughter, going 
that morning to fetch some meal, has not returned, and it is supposed that 
she fell into the hands of the murderers likewise. The families around them 
were ignorant of the whole until all was over ; they saw the smoke, but as 
they knew Mr. Gilbert was clearing some land, they supposed the fire was 
from that ; the barn was left, the horses gone, one bull and one cow stab'd 
and half burnt, the other cattle running in the fields. The report of but 
one gun was heard, which was in the house, and discharged itself in the fire. 
Daily reports of mischief done by the Indians." 

Philadelphia in 1758. — Extract of a letter from a young officer to his 
brother, dated at Philadelphia May 28, 1758 : " This country is not so va- 
rious and romantick as it has been figured to me ; but when I reflect on the 
history which I have read of it, it is altogether astonishing. This is not 
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the part of the world for the curiosity of a man fond of splendor, or of the 
liberal arts, but in the frequency and greatness of its rivers, the variety and 
extent of its woods, the neatness and regularity of its cities, towns, and 
villages, and even its farm-houses, it is equal to any country I have ever yet 
seen, and the cultivated parts are by far more extensive than you can ima- 
gine. The changes from heat to cold, and vice versa, are very sudden, and 
the extremes of both very intense. This city is large, rich, and populous, 
and though it is perfectly regular, yet it is not so well built, nor so well 
situated as New York, which is delightful indeed. The Delawar, on which 
it stands, is the noblest river I ever beheld. Except such unmanly amuse- 
ments as burletta's and masquerades, yon have every rational pleasure that 
is to be found in Europe. The inhabitants are hospitable and very social, 
and are continually making parties in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
which they emphatically call frolicks ; on such a party am I engaged in to- 
morrow, and I hope it will turn out nothing more than a frolick, though 
several Indians, infatuated by French treachery, have been attempting mis- 
chief in this neighbourhood very lately. It is supposed we shall march on 
our respective destinations in less than a month." 

— London Chronicle, July 6-8, 1758. 

Evan Morgan.— The person of that name mentioned in the sketch of 
Duch6 was not the father of George and Dr. John Morgan. He does not 
appear from his will to have left any sons. 

Evan Morgan, the father of Dr. John and George Morgan, was, I think 
the person whose will was proved December 2, 1748, and who died that 
year. He left six sons and three daughters. There«names were : Evan, 
John, Thomas, George, Morris, Benjamin, Martha, Mary, and Hannah His 
will is dated July 2, 1743. He had a brother Thomas, of Chester, and 
seems to have been a Baptist, as Jenkin Jones, the Baptist minister, was one 
of his executors. His wife's name is not mentioned in the will, and she 
may have died before him. 

The will of Evan Morgan, brother of Dr. John and George, was probably 
the one proved June 15, 1775, and dated July 1, 1774. It makes his 
brothers John and George his executors. It mentions John Morgan, son of 
his brother George, and a sister Hannah Stillman. p. D. S. 

Colonel Aemand.— The following is translated from an article in the 
Oartenlaube, Heft II., 1882, page 671, entitled " Little France in New 
York," by Dr. Max. Lortzing. After a brief mention of Colonel Armand, 
he continues: — 

" On a dangerous assault at night, which he conducted on the British 
Camp, near Yonkers, on the Hudson, he stumbled on the tall form of the 
hostile Major, who had rushed in such haste from his bed that he had still 
on his head the green silk tasselled night-cap. Col. Armand bore closely on 
him, but with the quickness of lightning, with a loud cry of surprise, he 
changed the direction of his sword raised for the death stroke, and carried 
away on its point the pierced night-cap in triumph behind the wild hunt of 
his bold riders. This Major was the Austrian Baron believed by him to 
have been killed in the duel, and the Marquis in consequence of this meet- 
ing lost his gloomy, taciturn character." 

He says the quarrel was on account of the famous comedian, Mademoi- 
selle Barrfi. 

Von Donop.— The following is extracted from Elking's German Auxil- 
iaries, Hannover, 1863, vol. i. p. 224 : — 

Karl Emil Curt von Donop (not " Count," as Washington Irving calls 
him) was Adjutant of the Landgrave (Hesse Cassel), and stood high in his 
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favour. He left a widow and children. His death caused a very great sen- 
sation at home, and it, as well as his deeds, were celebrated in many songs. 

Aboriginal American Authors and their Productions ; especially 
those in the Native Languages. A Chapter in the History of Literature. 
By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., M.D. 8vo. pp. 70. Philadelphia: D. G. 
Brinton, 1883. — The brief preface to this attractive and interesting volume 
informs us that it is the expansion of a memoir which the author laid before 
the International Congress of Americanists at its session held in Copenhagen 
in August, 1883. Dr. Brinton was a delegate to that Association, and had 
the well-merited honor of being elected to the position of its Vice-President 
for America. The memoir, which is here enlarged into a book, formed a 
very appropriate contribution to the transactions of the Congress. It com- 
prises a full and exact account of the many works, in various departments of 
literature, which have been produced in America by aboriginal authors. 
The number and variety of these productions will doubtless be a surprise to 
most readers of Dr. Brinton's volume. A respectable library, comprising 
several hundred works of Indian authors, could be formed by any book-col- 
lector whose fancy should happen to lead him in that direction. History, 
theology, and language are the subjects to which these works are chiefly 
devoted ; but productions of lighter literature, including poetry and the 
drama, are not wanting. 

As might be expected, we find that most of these compositions were pro- 
duced by members of the great civilized Indian communities of Mexico, Peru, 
and Central America. It may be noted, as a significant and somewhat 
pathetic circumstance, that the greater part of the works date from the 
time of the conquest or within one or two generations after it. At that 
period many Indian nobles, priests, and statesmen, who possessed the high 
cultivation proper to their rank and class, retained the respect not only of 
their own people, but also of their conquerors. The evil influences of bigo- 
try and despotism had not yet crushed the intelligence and spirit of their race. 

The Indians of the United States and of the Canadian Provinces, so far 
as their opportunities have allowed, have displayed a fair endowment of the 
literary faculty. Several valuable works composed by them in English and 
in. their own languages are enumerated in this volume. One of the most in- 
teresting of these is the " Walum Olum," the traditionary history of the 
Lenni Lenape, or Delaware nation, composed in their idiom, and preserved 
in memory by means of mnemonic symbols. It was reduced to writing, in 
the missionary alphabet, early in the present century, and was partly pub- 
lished by Mr. K. G. Squier. The original manuscript was supposed to be 
lost. It is gratifying to know that this important work, which throws a 
vivid light on the early history of the American tribes for a period long 
anterior to Columbus— going back, indeed, in an authentic manner, to a 
date preceding the overthrow of the Alligewi or Moundbuilders — has been 
lately recovered by Dr. Brinton, and will soon appear, with his translation 
and annotations, in his " Library of Aboriginal American Literature." 
Pennsylvanians will be particularly interested in these traditions of a people 
whose history is closely interwoven with the early annals of their own State. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the volume under review is written in 
the graceful and idiomatic style, and with the wealth of facts and illustra- 
tions, which make all the author's works eminently readable and instructive. 
The passages in which he vindicates the aboriginal intellect and languages 
from the depreciatory estimates of ill-informed or prejudiced critics are espe- 
cially forcible and convincing. H. H. 

The Dearborns. By Daniel Goodwin, Jr. (Chicago Historical Society's 
Proceedings). Chicago, 1884. 8vo. pp. 56. — This consists of a discourse 
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commemorative of the eightieth anniversary of the occupation of Fort Dear- 
born and the first settlement at Chicago, read by the author before the 
Chicago Historical Society, Tuesday, Dec. 18, 1883, also comprising re- 
marks on the same subject by the President and other members of the same 
Society. It gives biographical sketches of General Henry Dearborn, who 
was " United States Marshal for the District of Maine under President 
Washington, Secretary of War under President Jefferson, Collector of the 
Port of Boston under President Madison, and General-in-Chief of the United 
States Army under President Monroe," and General H. A. S. Dearborn, 
Member of Congress and Adjutant-General of Massachusetts, and first Pre- 
sident of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Portraits of both of 
these persons ornament the pamphlet. 

Maryland in the Beginning : A Brief submitted to the Historical and 
Political Science Association of Johns Hopkins University, by Edward D. 
Neill. Baltimore, 1884. 8vo. pp. 54. — This little pamphlet comprises an 
account of the Maryland Charter and the early colonists, followed by detailed 
sketches of Thomas Cornwallis and Jerome Hawley, the first Commissioners, 
Justinian Snow, Henry Fleet, and George Evelyn, and concluding with a 
presentation of the author's views (expressed in a preceding volume of this 
Magazine) as to the religious character of the colony. 

Biographical Sketch op Enoch Long, an Illinois Pioneer. By Harvey 
Keid. Chicago, 1884. 8vo. pp. 134. — This book constitutes Volume II. of 
the Chicago Historical Society's Collection, and is adorned with a portrait 
of the subject, who was born in Hopkinton, N. H., in 1790, and removed to 
Illinois, residing at Upper Alton and Galena, and died at Sabula, Iowa, in 
1881. He was brother to Colonel Stephen Harriman Long and Major 
George Washington Long, of the United States Army. 

Early Indian History on the Susquehanna. By Abraham L. Guss, 
A. M. Harrisburg, 1883. 8vo. pp. 32. This little pamphlet is a reprint 
of articles which appeared in the Historical Register, vol. i., Nos. 3 and 4. 
It opens with an account of writings referring to Susquehanna, particularly 
Captain John Smith's Generall Historie and True Relation, and proceeds 
to speak of Captain Smith's visit to the Susquehanuocks, giving interesting 
descriptions of the Susquehanna towns and their inhabitants. The latter 
are declared to be not of Algonquin but of Iroquois stock, an opinion sanc- 
tioned by the superior judgment of Dr. John Gilmary Shea, and other modern 
writers. The pamphlet concludes with a long analysis of the meaning of 
the name " Susquehannocks," which the writer would translate " Brook- 
stream-land-ers," or " Spring-water-stream-region people," identifying them 
with the Minquas of the Dutch and Swedes, a name which signifies "Springs 
people." 



(Queries. 



McKean. — Information is desired by the undersigned relative to the chil- 
dren of Thomas McKean (Governor of Pennsylvania), and his wife, Sarah 
Armitage. Also of the parents of Sarah Armitage, with names of their chil- 
dren. V. M. S. 

Debuc. — Information is desired as to the religion of Peter Debuc, who 
died in Philadelphia in October, 1693. M. I. J. G. 
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Palmer. — George Palmer, Sen., of London, purchased of the Proprietary, 
" on or before the year 1683," 5000 acres of land in the Province of Penn- 
sylvania. He came to America that year, " his family consisting of a wife 
and five children, viz., four sons and a daughter." On the 4th of September, 
1 693, he made his will, leaving his estate to his wife and children. The 
daughter and a son Thomas died before the father, and their shares were 
vested in the eldest son, George Palmer, Jr. "What were the names of the 
remaining sons ? E. 

Chorley's House. — May I ask for information concerning an old house 
that used to stand out on Ridge Avenue, between the city and Girard Col- 
lege, known as '• Chorley's House" (pronounced as. if spelt Shorley) ? It was 
the summer residence of Mr. Louis Bomeisler for a few years anterior, we 
think, to 1820. It was considered a handsome place, and was built upon 
sloping ground, so that the basement opened out upon the ground, while the 
parlor floor likewise opened out upon the hillside in the rear. I desire infor- 
mation concerning the house, its locality, its history. B. 



Chorley's House (above). — In reply to the query indicated, I would say 
that the place was known as Green Hill. It belonged to a Mr. Stiles, and was 
situated opposite Francisville fronting on Ridge Road, and extending from 
Broad Street (or near there) to say the present Seventeenth Street, and run- 
ning north to Thompson or Master Street as at present located. The house, 
a rather stately mansion, stood back from Ridge Road on the top of a small 
hill, with a piazza fronting the Road, and windows or casements in the par- 
lor and other rooms running to the floor. A short distance off was the farm 
house, occupied by a Mr. Chorley and wife, who rented the farm, and kept a 
dairy. Mrs. Chorley was a very large, fat woman, and had a market stand 
beneath the old arches of the old Court House at Second and Market Streets, 
where she sold her milk, cream, curds and whey, and also cream cheeses, for 
which she was very celebrated. My father was a regular customer of hers 
for these cheeses, and I for curds and whey. When Mr. Swan, our relative 
from England, first arrived, he rented the Mansion House, and lived there 
some time, and often on a Sunday afternoon, we would walk out there and 
spend the day. I enjoyed the visits very much. 

The property was afterwards sold to a party of speculators, one of whom 
I think was Andrew D. Cash, who purposed to open streets through the 
farm, and sell the lots off in large plots, that an attractive spot might be 
presented' to those who wished to build suburban villas, and I understood at 
the time that a part of the conditions of the purchase was that Mr. Stiles 
should build a handsome house close by, to induce others to follow his foot- 
steps. This he did, and the marble house on Broad Street, close by, now 
owned and enlarged lately by Mr. Harrah, is the house he built. The prin- 
cipal street run through the farm was Girard Avenue, and the handsome 
lots, etc., now there are part of the Green Hill estate. If the place was 
called " Chorley Farm," it was simply owing to the tenant occupying it of 
that name. The real name, as you can perceive by looking at any old map, 
was Green Hill. There is also a street, running east and west, now cut 
through, called Stiles Street. J. N. S. 



